BIOGRAPHICAL  FRAGMENT - ALGERNON  SIDNEY. 


This  name  is  familiar  to  the  friends  of  human  liberty. 

The  memory  of  Sidney,  is  as  dear  to  the  enemies  of 

usurped  prerogative,  as  it  is  detested  by  the  advocates 

of  absolute  legitimacy.  The  high  toned  monarchists  of 

the  established  religions  of  Britain,  and  the  sneaking 

dissenters  who  fawn  upon  the  masters  that  permit  them 

to  gather  crumbs  under  the  tables,  unite  in  malignant, 

though  futile  attempts,  to  blacken  the  memory  of  this 

distinguished  patriot  and  martyr.  To  him,  and  his 

compatriots,  the  British  nation  are  deeply  indebted,  for 

that  sense  of  rational  freedom  which  is  found  among 

them  at  this  day.  The  principle,  in  defence  of  which 

Sidney  wrote,  and  for  which  he  died,  give  vitality  to 

the  happy  form  of  government  adopted  in  our  own  U- 

nited  States.  It  is  due  to  the  iflemory  of  the  dead,  as 

well  as  to  the  cause  in  which  he  sufl'ered,  to  keep  up 

the  recollection  of  his  virtues,  and  to  vindicate  his 

name,  against  the  slahders  by  which  it  has  been  assailed. 
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Amonst  us,  and  long  may  it  be  so,  an  ancient  line  of 
noble  ancestry,  is  not  requisite  to  recommend  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  virtuous.  Were  it  so,  however,  Sidney’s 
name  has  this  to  boast.  Personal  worth,  is  all  we 
claim  for  him.  His  talents  were  of  the  first  order,  his 
education  the  best,  his  love  of  literature  insatiable,  his 
integrity  and  attachment  to  liberty  unshaken,  his  con¬ 
duct  and  bravery  in  the  field,  worthy  of  the  Piercys  of 
Northumberland,  from  whom,  maternally,  he  was  de¬ 
scended.  Accompanying  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  in  his  embassies,  and  directed  by  him  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  distinguished  opportunities,  he  became  a 
civilian  of  the  first  rank,  and  in  that  age  when  moderate, 
even  respectable  acquisitions,  were  little  regarded.  It 
was  the  age  of  men  too  great  to  give  place  to  medio¬ 
crity  :  it  was  the  age  of  the  Westminster  divines. 

Sidney,  at  an  early  day,  joined  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  arms  to  his  acquaintance  with  literature  and 
states.  His  ardent  mind  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  ;  and  in  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
nation,  he  took  his  country’s  side.  In  the  service  of 
that  country  he  distinguised  himself,  till  Cromwell 
having  put  down  the  King,  usurped  a  royal  power,  and 
converted  the  government  into  a  military  despotism- 
Had  Cromwell  been  a  man  as  depraved  as  most  of  the 
British  Kings,  with  his  power,  he  must  have  ruined  his 
country.  Still  his  government  was  an  usurpation,  ami 
Sidney,  who  before,  though  bearing  arms  against 
Charles,  refused  to  sit  as  a  judge  to  condem  him  to  the 
block,  now  retired  from  public  life.  He  would  not 
draw  his  sword  under  a  usurper,  tho’  decorated  with 
the  epithet  of  Republican  or  Protector.  He  lived  in 
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lellrement  till  the  death  of  Oliver,  storing  his  mind 
with  profound  and  useful  knowledge.  After  the  resign¬ 
ation  of  Richard  Cromwell,  when  a  free  parliament 
look  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  hand,  Sidney  once  more 
appeared.  In  1659  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
(•ouncil  of  state  ;  and,  in  about  a  month  after,  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  mediate  a  peace  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  During  his  absence,  General  Monk  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  intrigue,  to  recall  Charles  It.,  uncondifion- 
ally  to  the  throne  of  Britain.  Col.  Sidney  was  a  repub- 
hcan  too  distinguished,  to  escape  the  effects  of  the 
hosile  jealousy  of  the  court  of  that  profligate  prince  ; 
consequently  he  was  exiled  from  his  country  during 
the  17  following  years.  la  1677,  he  returned  home 
upon  private  business,  chiefly  to  visit  his  aged  father, 
who  longed  to  see  him,  after  whose  death,  it  is  suppos¬ 
ed  he  purposed  to  retire  from  his  country  for  ever, 
rather  than  witness  her  degradation. 

While  he  remained  there,  he  could  not  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  her  condition.  Whether  truly  or  falsely,  we  do 
not  say,  he  was  accused,  in  1683,  of  plotting  against  the 
infamous  government  that  then  existed.  Of' the  fact 
there  was  no  legal  evidence.  A  perjured  villain,  Lord 
Howard,  whoy  according  to  his  own  representations, 
had  been  engaged  in  conspiracy,  w'as  the  only  witness.; 
a  second  was  requisite  to  justify  a  sentence  of  condem¬ 
nation...  They  searched  his  private  papers,  found 
among,  some  of  them,  supposed  to  be  w  ritten  by  him, 
fragments,  which  maintained,  that  “  The  people  are 
the  immediate  fountain  of  governmental  power,  that 
such  power  is  in  its  nature  limited,  that  rulers  are  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  people,  and  that  it  belongs  to  thein> 
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when  public  good  requires  it,  to  change  their  fonri  oi 
rule,  and  the  rulers  themselves.”  That  he  was  the 
author  of  such  sentiments,  they  did  not  prove  ;  but 
presumed  it,  because  he  was  a  republican^  and,  as  the 
infamous  Judge  Jefferies,  who  condemned  him,  affirm¬ 
ed,  u:as  horn  a  traitor.  Thus  W’as  Algernon  Sidney 
condemned  ;  and  on  December  7th,  1683,  executed  on 
Tower  hill.  We  do  not  give  credit  to  the  accusation, 
subsequently  brought  against  Lord  Russel  and  Sidney, 
as  being  pensioners  of  the  court  of  France.  That 
Charles  II.  was  such,  is  now  a  matter  of  notoriety  ; 
and  that  he  was  so  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  is  clear. 
Of  the  others  we  do  not  believe  it: — Because  Ist, 
their  character,  fortune,  and  political  course,  are  all  in 
opposition  to  such  a  fact.  The  enemies  of  absolute 
monarchy,  the  friends  of  republicanism  and  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion,  the  pensioners  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  per¬ 
secutor  of  that  religion,  and  the  known  paymaster  of 
Charles  II.,  their  oppressor!  Incredible.  2.  If  any 
"intercourse  existed  between  France  and  the  British 
patriots,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  two  des¬ 
potic  persecutors,  Charles  and  Louis,  at  variance,  that 
the  aims  of  Charles  and  his  brother  James,  in  the  pros¬ 
tration  of  British  liberty,  might  be  disappointed.  Thus 
it  would  resemble  the  subsequent  negociations  with 
Poland,  and  those  of  America  with  Louis  XVI,  We 
disbelieve  the  cliarge,  because — 3.  If  money  was  at 
any  time  transmitted  to  England,  to  be  employed  in 
seducing  these  men,  it  is  more  likely  that  Barillon,  the 
French  ambassador,  finding  them  incorruptible,  appro¬ 
priated  it  to  his  own  use,  rather  than  lavish  it  upon 
such  hopeless  subjects.  This  is  the  more  credible, 
since  Barillon  came  to  England  poor  and  returned 
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Ills  country  rich.  After  the  men  were  dead,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  for  him,  both  to  slander  them,  and  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  his  master.  4.  The  only  testimony  against 
them  is  this  interested  missionary,  against  whose  word 
their  character  is  infinitely  predominant. 

Tlie  legalized  murders  of  Russel  and  of  Sidney, 
roused  the  public  indigation  against  the  government. . 
Barillon  was  there  at  the  time,  and  on  the  best  terms, 
with  the  two  royal  brothers  ;  why  did  he  not  unfold 
the  secret,  and  turn  the  public  rage  from  Charles  and 
Jame?f;  upon  the  patriots,  Russel  and  Sidney,  by  hold-*’ 
ing  them  up  as  pensioners  of  that  France,  which  the 
English  nation  so  cordially  hated  ?  The  silence  of 
Barillon  on  that  occasion,  is  proof  of  the  innocence  of 
these  injured  men.  We  do  not  credit  the  accusation, 
because, — 6.  Barillon’s  own  testimony  represents  them 
as  men,  above  being  bribed  to  do  their  country  wrong. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  gain  a  certain  point  by  the 
bribery  of  some  members  of  Parliament,  ‘‘  Lord  Russel 
replied,”  says  Barillon,  (Mem.  14th  March’,  1678,) 
“  That  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  any  commune  with 
persons  capable  of  being  gained  with  money.^^  Of  Sid- 
nej%  the  same  minister  testifies  to  his  master,  after’the 
date  of  these  supposed  money  transactions, — “  The 
Sieur  Algernon  Sidney,  is  a  man  of  great  views  and  very  * 
high  designs,  which  tend  to  the  establishment  of  a 
paWte.”  Again  he  says,  “  Sidney  always  appeared  to 
him  to  have  the  same  sentiments,  and  riot  to  have 
changed  maxims. That  Lords  Essex  and  Russel,  or  * 


*VId.  Introd.  to  Lady  Russel’s  Letters;  cuid  the  references 
there. 
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Col.  Sidney,  ever  acted  a  dishonourable  part  in  their 
country’s  cause,  is  without  proof.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Fox  is  vainly  adduced  in  proof  of  it. 

But  what  of  the  determined  Deism  of  Sidney  ?  We 
have  the  assertion  of  some  men,  who  held  it  damnable 
to  resist  the  claims  of  usurped  power^  that  he  was  a 
deist.  His  writings  furnish  no  ground  for  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  to  the  mind  of  him,  who  draws  his  views  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  the  Bible.  Hear  the  sentiments  of  his  dy¬ 
ing  apology  :  “  God  will  not  suffer  this  land,  where 
the  Gospel  has  flourished  more  than  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  to  become  a  slave  of  the  world.  He  will  not 
suffer  it  to  be  made  a  land  of  graven  images  ;  he  will 
stir  up  79^itnesses  of  the  truth,  and  in  Ins  o'lxn  time^  spirit 
bis  people  to  stand  up  for  his  cause,  and  deliver  them. 

1  lived  in  this  belief  and  am  now  about  to  die  in  it.  I 
know  lay  Redeemer  liveth  ;  and  as  he  hath  in  a  great 
measure  upheld  me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity,  hope 
that  he  will  still  uphold  me  by  his  Spirit  in  this  last 
moment,  and  giving  me  grace  to  glorify  him  in  my  • 
death,  receive  me  into  the  glory  prepared  for  those 
that  fear  him,  when  my.boily  shall  be  dissolved.”  Is 
this  the  language  of  infidelity  ?  We  have  reason  to  , 
suspect  the  Christianity  of  those  who  say  it  is.  Dal- 
rymple,  though  far  enough  from  befriending  either 
those  patriots  or  their  cause,  is  compelled  to  sketch 
the  character  and  trial  of  Sidney  w  ith  spirit.  “  Alger¬ 
non  Sidney,”  says  he— derived  his  blood  from  a  long 
iritin  of  English  nobles  imd  heroes,  and  his  sentiments 
from  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  antiquity  ;  a  man  in 
some  of  whose  letters  all  the  manly,  yet  tender  elo¬ 
quence  of  Brutus,  breathes  forth,  ^  who  in  firmness 
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and  simplicity  of  character  resembled  that  first  of  Ro- 
mans.’'*  He  scorned  the  intercourse  of  the  Earl  of 
Shafsbury,  a  man  of  intrigue  and  destitute  of  principle. 

I  “  Before  Sidney  was  brought  (o  his  trial,  Jefferies  was 
put  at  the.  head  of  the  King’s  bench,  in  order,  by  the 
iierceness  of  his  temper  and  manners,  to  cope  with  a 
man,  the  vigour  of  whose  spirit  was  known  throughout 
Europe.  A  jury  was  selected  with  care  to  ensure  his 
coiiclemnation.  Sidney  was  then  59t  years  of  age,  his 
iiair  white  and  his  health  broken,  by  the  fatigues  of  his 
Youth  and  the  studies  of  his  age  He  at  first  intended 
to  plead  guilty,  in  order  to  save  trouble  to  himself  and 
to  others  ;  but  afterwards  reflecting,  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  rouse  his  countrymen  from  their  indolence,  to 
vinrlicate  the  laws,  by  showing  them  how  easily'  they 
might  be  violated  in  their  holiest  sanctuaries,  he  resol¬ 
ved  to  stand  his  trial  ;  to  which  too  perhaps  he  was 
incited  by  the  aversion  to  an  obscure  death,  which  is 

nitund  to  the  brave.” - “  Sidney  collected  all  the 

powers  of  his  mind.  Not  using  a  regular  defence,  but, 
according  as  passion  dictated  or  memory  prompted, 
lio  urged,  from  time  to  time,  every  argument  which  the 
chicane  of  the  law,  or  the  great  rules  of  reason  and 
justice,  suggested  to  a  sound  head,  and  a  strong  heart.  , 
The  brutality  of  Jefferies,  he  answered  in  sarcasm, 
decent  hut  severe,  or  by  silences  which  were  still  more 
poignant.  The  arrogance  of  that  judge,  whilst  he  gave 
false  colours  to  the  law,  Sidney  laid  open,  by  questions 
which  admitted  of  no  ansvver,  or  by  self-evident  pro¬ 
positions  of  which  all  who  heard  could  forma  judgment-. 


p.21. 


fUe  was  then  61  years  of  age. 
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When  the  court  would  have  persuavicd  him  to  nvalvo;; 
step  in  law,  which  he  suspected  was  meant  to  hurl  him, 
he  said,  with  perhaps  an  affected,  but  touching  simpt 
city»  ‘  1  desire  you  will  not  tempt  me,  nor  make  me 
run  on  dark  and  slippery  places  ;  I  do  not  see  my  way.’ 
— Jefferies  hoped  to  draw  him  into  an  avowal  that  he 
was  the  autlior  of  the  papers  adduced  against  him:  with 
this  view  he  handed  the  papers- to  Sidney,  rer[uestinj 
him  to’take  off  the  force  of  those  passages  by  any  other 
in  the  book.  Sidney- saw  the  snare,  and  said,  ‘Let  the 
man  who- wrote  these  papers  reconcile  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  them.’  After  Ifo^vard's  deposition  was  fin¬ 
ished,  Sidney  was  asked  what  questions  he  had  to  put 
to  him  ?  Ke  turned  from  Howard,  as  from  an  object 
unworthy  to  be  looked  upon,  and  answered  with  an 
emphatic  brevity,  ‘  None  to  him  !’  But  w'hen  he  came 
to  make  his  defence,  he  raised  a  storm  of  indignation 
and  contempt  against  Howard,  who  had  received  great 
obligations  from  him,  as  a  wretch  abandoned  by  God 
and  by  man;  profligate  in  his  character,  bankrupt  in 
his  fortune  and  who  owed  him  debt,  which  he  meant 
to  extinguish  by  his  death.  He  mentioned  in  a  cur¬ 
sory  way,  his  having  saved  Charles’  life,  not  as  a  thing 
from  which  he  assumed  any  merit,  but  only  as  the  com¬ 
mon  duty  of  a  man.” 

“-  The  fde  of  Lord  Rilssel  had  been  determined  in 
two  days  :  but  Sidney,  more  obstiante,  prolonged  his 
fate  in  court  durhig  three  weeks.  Even  when  brought 
up  to  receive  sentence  of  death,  he  repeated  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  almost  every  plea  which  had  been  over¬ 
ruled.  During  the  whole  of  his  trial,  he  had  the  art, 
by  drawing  down  unjust  repulses*  upon  himself,  to 
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make  the  odium  of  his  crimc"^  be  forgot  in  that  which 
he  raised  against  his  judges  and  his  prosecutors.” 

Withens,  one  of  the  judges,  gave  him  the  lie  ;  he 
seemed  to  disregard  it,  as  an  hijury  done  to  himself  on¬ 
ly  :  but  when  Jefferies  interrupted  him,  whilst  he  was 
opening  a  plea,  he  took  advantage  of  it,  as  an  injury 
done  to  justice  ;  and  cried  out,  “  Then  I  appeal  to  God 
and  the  world  ;  I  am  not  heard  after  which  he  refus- 
ei  to  defend  himself  any  longer.  When  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him  he  made  this  pathetic  exclamation  : 

Then,  O  God  !  O  God  !  I  beseech  thee,  to  sanctify 
‘‘these  sufferings  unto  me,  and  impute  not  my  blood 
“to  my  country,  nor  to  this  city,  through  which  I  am 
“to  be  carried  to  death.  Let  no  inquisition  be  made 
'  for  it :  But,  if  any  shall  be  made,  and  the  shedding  of 
“  innocent  blood  must  be  revenged,  let  the  weight  of  it 
j  ‘‘  fdl  only  on  those  who  maliciously  persecute  me  for 
^  “  righteousness  sake.”  Jefferies,  starting  from  his 
seat,  called  out,  that  the  prisoner’s  reason  was  affected. 
But  Sidney  calmly  stretched  out  his  arm,  and  desired 
•lefferies  to  feel  “  if  his  pulse  did  not  beat  at  its  ordin¬ 
ary  rate.” 

Instead  of  applying  for  mercy  to  the  throne,  he  de¬ 
manded  only  justice  ;  for  he  set  forth  in  a  petition  to 
ihe  King,  the  injuries  which  had  been  done  to  laws  in 
!iis  person  ;  and,  as  an  equal,  desired  to  be  carried  to 
the  royal  presence,  that  he  might  there  have  an  oppor- 
I  funity  of  shewing  the  King,  how  much  his  own  interest 


*\Ve  see  this  tory  writer  viewed  it  cnminal  to  devise 
limitations  to  absolute  power.  His  testimony  in  favour  of 
5iJney  is  uuvoluntary,  and  so  worth  more* 
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and  honour  were  concerned,  in  giving  that  rcdrej? 
which  his  judges  had  refused.  That  simplicity  of 
manner  with  which  he  had  behaved  at  the  council 
board,  he  converted  into. an  air  of  grandear  at  his  death 
before  the  people.  He  went  on  foot  with  a  firm  step ; 
he  asked  no  friend  to  attend  him  ;  only  for  decency,  bor¬ 
rowed  two  of  his  brother’s  footmen  to  go  behind  him. 
He  ascended  the  scafl'old  with  the  look  and  step,  and 
erect  posture  j  of  one  who  came  to -harangue  or  to  com¬ 
mand,  not  to  suffer  ;  pleased  to  exhibit  a  pattern  of 
imitation  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  teach  them,  that 
death  was  only  painful  to  cow  ards  and  to  the  guilty. 

Englishmen  wept  not  for  him,  as  they  had  done  for 
Lord  Russel.  Their  pulses  beat  high,  their  hearts 
swelled,  they  felt  an  unusual  grandeur  and  elevation  of 
mind,  whilst  they  looked  upon  him.  *  He  told  the  sher- 

•  iffs  who  had  returned  a  packed  jury  against  him,  “  It 

w^  for  their  sakes,  and  not  for  his  own,  he  reminded 
“  them,  that  his  blood  lay  upon  their  heads.”  When 
he  was  asked,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say.  to  the  people,' 
he  answered,  “  I  have  made  my  peace  with  God,  and 

have  nothing  to  say.  to  man.”  In  a  moment  after,  he 

•  said,  ‘‘  I  am  ready  to  die,  and  wilLgive  you  no  further 

trouble  ;”  and  then  hastened  to  the  blocks  as  if  in¬ 
dignant  of  life,  and  impatient  to  die. — Instead  of  bestow¬ 
ing  that  pardon  upon  his  enemies,  which,  in  most  dying 
men,,  arises,  from  the  conscousness  of  their  needing 
forgiveness  themselves,  he  treated  them  as  if  he  had 
been  immortal.. 

He  confuted  the  testimony  on  which  he  had  been 
condemned,  without  asserting  his  own  innocence  of  the 
charge  :  he  said,  that,  to  reach  him,  the  bench 
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been  filled  with  men  who  were  the  blemishes  of  the 
bar ;  and  he  regretted  death,  chiefly  because  it  had 
been  inflicted  by  mean  hands  ;  striking  thus  at  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  the  judge,  and  the  jury,  altogether.  His  own 
wrongs,  in  the  course  of  his  trial,  he  mingled  with  his 
country’s  ;  and  he  laid  down  the  great  and  generous 
principles  of  political  society,  which,  a  few  years  after¬ 
wards,  were  made  the  foundations  of  the  revolution. — 
Instead  of  praying  for  the  King,  he  prayed  for  his  coun^ 
try.  Instead  of  drawing  a  veil  over  the  cause  for  which 
he  suffered,  he  addressed  his  Maker ^  as  engaged  in  it 
zith  himself.  “  Bless  thy  people,”  concluded  he,  “  and 
^‘save  them  ;  “  defend  thy  own  cause,  and  defend  those 
'‘who  defend  it.  Stir  up  such  as  are  faint;  direct 
“  those  w’ho  are  willing  ;  confirm  those  who  are  wav- 
“  ering.  .  Grant,  that  in  my  last  moments,  1  may  thank 
thee,  for  permitting  me  to  die  for  that  good  old  cause, 
“in  which,  from  my  youth  1  have  been  engaged.” — 
Thus  fell  Algernon  Sidney,  a  victim  to  tyranny,  in 
whose  conduct,  we  think,  there  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
concentrated  sublime  in  morals,  rarely  equaled.  In 
contemplating  him,  we  rojoice  that  we  are  men,  and  feel 
proud  while  indulging  the  hope  that  upon  us  a  portion 
of  his  spirit  rests.  He  saved  Charles,  when  a  youth, 
irom  assassination,  and  Charles,  as  his  reward,  consign- 
to  the  block  his  hoary  head  !  Such  is  the  gratitude 
‘^f  tyrants.’ 
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nelson’s  address  in  behalf  of  the  GREERS, 

[The  gentleman  who  delivered  this  address  is  the 
same  who  delivered,  some  time  ago,  an  address  before 
the  American  Evangelical  Tract  Society.  He  had  the 
misfortune,  about  the  time  he  finished  his  collegiate 
education,  to  lose  his  eye  sight ;  and  yet  he  has  for 
many  years  conducted  the  most  respectable  classical 
school  in  the  city  of  New- York.  He  has  deservedly  the 
reputation  of  a  very  able  teacher  of  the  Greek  and 
Jidtin  languages.] 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  glorious  object  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  contemplation  of  angels  or  men,  than  a 
people  struggling  in  the  birth  place  of  national  existence 
and  national  independence.  Man,  the  noblest  work  of 
God,  was  born  to  be  free,  and  that  erect  posture  and 
noble  dignity  of  person,  as  well  as  the  more  noble 
fiiculties  of  the  soul  which  ally  him  to  heaven  ;  refuses 
the  dominion  of  the  despot  and  spurns  the  chains  of  the 
tyrant.  We  are  shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  personal 
cruelty,  and  are  impelled  by  the  feelings  of  our  nature 
to  succour  an  oppressed  individual ;  -  but  when  the 
number  of  individuals  swells  into  a  nation — when  souls 
which  have  sunk  into  almost  brutal  stupidity,  under  the 
shivering  terrors  of  multiplied  oppressors,  begin  to  ex¬ 
pand  to  a  sense  of  their  high  born  destiny  ; — when  a 
mere  handful  of  individuals,  feeble  as  may  be  their  re¬ 
sources,  resolve  to  tear  assunder  the  chains  of  slavery, 
to  aspire  to  the  dominion  of  reason  and  religion,  how¬ 
ever  formidable  the  overwhelming  obstacles, — in  short, 
when  they  resolve  to  sacrifice  their  lives  on  the  altdr 
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of  freedom,  or  enjoy  them  with  all  the  blessings  of  na¬ 
tional  liberty  ;  we  cannot  witness  the  struggle  without 
pouring  our  prayers  for  their  success  into  the  bosom  of 
the  God  of  nations  and  the  God  of  battles  ;  without 
rousing  into  anxious  hope  all  the  high  born  energies  of 
the  soul,  and  without  hushing  into  silence  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  our  nature,  when  the  cries  of  the  suffering 
patriots  are  pleading,  pleading  did  I  say,  are  demand¬ 
ing  our  assistance. 

Greece  was  once  the  glory  of  the  world,  the  deposit 
of  all  that  is  excellent  and  ustful  in  the  Arts,  Literature 
and  Science.  Her  generals,  her  statesmen,  her  philo¬ 
sophers,  her  historians,  orators,  and  poets,  still  shine 
the  most  brillijint  luminaries  in  the  splendid  constfdla- 
tions  of  heroes  and  sages  ;  and  still  continue  to  attract 
the  eyes  of  the  world  in  delightful  retrospect  to  that 
small  spot  on  the  m  ips  of  ancient  Europe,  over  which 
the  splendour  of  her  fame  is  spread  dazzling  as  the 
lightning’s  glare. 

Greece  the  ancient  land  of  liberty,  where  Homer 
:md  Pindar  sang,  where  Socrates  and  Plato  taught,  and 
where  the  thunders  of  Demosthenes  overwhelmed  the 
boasted  projects  of  the  tyrants,  is  still  enshrined  in  the 
heart  of  every  lover  of  letters.  Our  sons  derive  their 
very  nourishment  from  her  breasts,  their  understand¬ 
ings  are  instructed  by  her  sages,  their  imaginations  cul¬ 
tivated  by  her  bards,  their  noblest  ambition  fired  by 
her  glories,  and  their  taste  fashioned  after  her  purest 
modelsJ  The  elegant  scholar,  the  profound  statesman, 
the  finished  oPcUor,  and  the  interesting  historian,  are 
proud  to  acknowledge  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  resources  ofGreciixn  literature. 
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Greece,  the  ancient  land  of  Republics,  happy  under 
the  reign  of  mild  and  wholesome  laws,  administered  by 
rulers  of  her  own  choice,  long  continued  safe  from 
foreign  aggression  in  the  wisdom  of  her  councils,  and 
in  the  prowess  of  her  heroes  and  patriots  ;  and  the 
battles  of  Thermopylae,  of  Salamis,  and  Platea,  still 
publish  to  the  world  what  the  courage  of  freemen  can 
effect  against  the  deluging  millions  of  the  slaves  of  des* 
potism.  But  why  should  we  speak  of  her  glories  ? 
They  only  serve  to  render  more  conspicuous  the 
Stygian  gloom  in  which  she  has  been  for  ages  envelop 
cd.  There  barbarism  has  surpassed  herself  in  horrid 
cruelty  and  in  merciless  slavery.  Under  the  gloomy 
influence  of  Mahometan  abominations,  the  lights  of  in 
tellect  have  been  extinguished,  the  noble  feelings  of 
the  soul  degraded,  the  moral  sense  destroyed,  and  the 
base  principles  of  the  heart  ripened  into  maturity.— 
The  arts  and  sciences  have  been  sw^ept  away  before 
the  overwhelming  torrents  of  barbarous  hordes  ;  those 
laws  from  w  hich  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
w^orld  have  copied  much  of  their  jurisprudence,  have 
yielded  to  the  nod  of  a  Turkish  despot — and  the  glori 
ous  institutions  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  the  base  tabrica 
lions  of  the  impostor  of  Mecca.  Long  indeed  before 
the  period  of  her  total  overthrow,  Greece  h  .  beei 
rapidly  declining  from  her  ancient  dignity  and  splen 
dour.  The  savage  hordes  which  had  come  down  from 
the  north  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  sweeping  before  them 
the  monuments  of  Roman  learning,  had  long  been 
spreading  their  frosty  influence  over  the  classic  fields 
of  Greece  ;  and  the  Heaven-born  religion  which  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  taught  and  preached,  w  hen  he 
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unfurled  the  banners  of  the  cross  over  the  cities  of 
i  Macedonia,  had  lost  much  of  its  virgin  purity  from  the 
I  contaminating  influence  of  superstition,  yet  still  Chris- 
'  tianity  had  extended  its  triumphs  to  the  very  palace  ot 
the  Eastern  Caesars,  and  the  most  powerful  monarch 
j  of  the  age,  Constantine  the  great  and  the  good,  had 
I  bowed  before  the  Christian’s  God.  Alas !  the 
triumphs  of  Christianity  were  but  short.  The  throne 
of  the  Christian  king  was  overturned,  and  the  city  of 
Constantinople  whicli  had  so  long  defied  the  power  of 
the  Saracens,  was  irretrievably  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
!  Mahomet  the  second,  and  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
!  the  Greeks  were  trampled  under  the  pointing  feet  of 
the  Moslem  invaders.  The  horrid  cruelties  which 
were  then  practised,  are  a  specimen  of  the  tyranny 
under  which  Greece  has  ever  since  groaned.  After 
the  dreadful  consternation  and  havoc  which  immedi* 
ately  succeeded  the  storming  of  the  city,  had  in  some 
measure  subsided,  and  the  barbarians  had  rushed  into 
the  churches,  palaces,  and  private  edifices,  youth  and 
beauty  became  the  plunder  of  the  invader,  the  male 
captives  were  bound  with  cords,  the  females  with  their 
veils  and  girdles  ;  the  senators  were  linked  with  their 
slaves  ;  the  prelates  with  the  porters  of  the  church  ; 

'  and  young  men  of  a  plebeian  class  with  noble  maidens. 

*  In  this  common  captivity,  the  ranks  of  society  were 

i  confounded,  the  ties  of  nature  were  cut  asunder,  and 

I  the  inexhorable  soldier  was  careless  of  the  father’s 

groans,  the  tears  of  the  mother,  and  the  lamentations  of 
t  the  children  I  In  this  single  instance  sixty  thousand  of 

f  the  devoted  population,  w^ere  driven  off  like  domestic 

I  animals,  and  soUl  as  slaves,  throughout  the  different 
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.provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Alas !  how  that 
exhiilted  nation  has  been  degraded,  once  the  legislators 
of  the  world,  since  groaning  under  the  most  brutal  sub¬ 
jection  ;  once  the  successful  vindicators  of  our  holy 
religion,  since,  forced  to  kneel  before  the  crescent  of 
a  blasphemer  ;  once  at  the  summit  of  national  dignity, 
since  confounded  amongst  the  barbarous  hosts  of  sava¬ 
ges,  born  to  be  slaves.  Lost  to  all  the  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity,  her  sons  had  become  scullions  and  pages,  and 
her  daughters,  the  lovely  nymphs  of  poetic  song,  have 
teen  driven  by  their  merciless  eunuchs  to  grace  the 
tarams  and  to  minister  to  the  abominable  lusts  of  a 
Turkish  despot.  Methinks  I  hear  the  shrieks  of  the 
defenceless  victim  quivering  in  the  grasp  of  ber  spoil¬ 
er  ;‘alas  !  alas,  they  are  drowned  amidst  the  yells  of  the 
triumphant  savages.  Listen,  the  cry  is  rescue  ;  but 
wliat  can  fathers,  brothers,  friends,  effect  while  bound 
with  the  cruel  fetters  of  despotic  tyrants  !  AVhat  can 
they  effect,  did  I  say  ?  Oppressed  humanity,  driven  to 
the  last  agonies  of  suffering,  can  sometimes  effect  mira¬ 
cles.  Greece  has  arisen  in  her  might,  she  has  shaken 
herself  from  her  fetters,  she  has  rushed  to  the  rescue 
of  her  sons  and  daughters,  she  has  broken  the  spear  of 
her  oppressors,  she  has  driven  back  the  tide  of  the 
battle,  she  has  collected  the  scattered  fragments  of  her 
strength,  and  she  already  begins  to  look  up  to  that 
proud  eminence  on  which  she  once  stood  confessed  the 
queen  of  nations.  In  vain  would  she  look  around  on 
the  degraded  nations  of  Europe,  for  assistance,  their 
very  alliance  is  slavery,  the  tree  of  liberty  withers  and 
dies  in  their  blighting  atmosphere. 
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It  is  to  the  patriotic  sons  of  America  she  looks  for 
assistance — ^to  the  sympathies  of  freemen  she  can  pre* 
fer  her  claims  mth  confidence,  for  she  knows  she  will 
not  be  disappointed..  Fain  would  she  aspire  to  the 
blessings  of  independence  which  our  happy  nation  en* 
joys,  she  would  follow  our  example,  she  would  copy  oui 
institutions  ;  she  would  plant  a  Republic  in  the  bosom 
of  the  eastern  world  ;  she  would  again  kindle  the  lights 
of  religion,  of  liberty,  of  literature,  and  of  science  a- 
midst  the  gloom  of  Mahometan  darkness*  Her  cause 
is  worthy  of  her  ancient  patriotism^  . but  her  resources 
are  small.  Her  march  to  glory  has  been  rapid  and 
splendid,  but  her  enemies  are  still  myriads.  It  is*in 
our  power  to  strengthen*  her  arms  and  to  inspire  her 
courage,  if  not  to  say  to  her  you  shall  be  free,  you  shall 
be  happy.  And  why  not  ?'  she  is  fighting  our  own 
battles.  It  is  the  cause  of  freedom  against  despotism^ 
of  the  people’s  right  and  might  against  the  tottering 
thrones  of  desperate  tyrants^,  of  universal  emancipation 
against  unholy  and  blasphemous  alliances,  of  religion 
against  heathenism,  of  the  Bible  against  the  Koran,. of 
the  holy  cross  against  the  bloody  crescent,  of  the  Son 
of  God  against  the  blasphemous  impostor,,  and  of  God 
and  man  against  devils  and  despots..  ^ 
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»  .  « 

I  The  magnitude  of  the  forest  trees,  on  the  hills  ofthe 
Forks  of  Yough,  and  along  the  Monongahela,  river, 
I  where  I  crossed  it  travelling  westward,  filled  me  witli 
30* 
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astonishment ;  many  of  them  between  three  and  four 
hundred  years  old,  and  having  out-lived  seven  or  eight 
generations  of  men,  are  yet  in  full  health,  and  have  no 
symptoms  of  old  age,  but  their  enormous  trunks  and 
stately  branches.  But  they  are  gradually  disappearing 
before  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  forester,  and  the 
cultivator.  While  travelling  along  .  the  high  way, 
shaded  by  their  thick  foliage,  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river,  which  I  crossed  in  a  large  scow,  (here  called 
a Jlaty)  rowed  by  two  sturdy  watermen,  I  was  overta¬ 
ken  by  a  plain  but  decent  looking  traveller  of  cheerful 
aspect  After  bowing  to  me  he  says  : — “  Do  you,  sir, 
travel  far  this  road  I  replied  that  I  was  travelling  a 
considerable  distance  westward,  and  surveying  him 
again  by  a  side  glance,  added  that  I  would  be  happy  in  | 
having  good  company.  Indeed,  I  always  thought  that 
he  must  be  bad  company  who  is  worse  than  none  ;  and 
1  have  never  met  with  any  man,  who  could  not  tell  me 
•omething  of  which  I  was  ignorant  “  So  would  I,’* 
replied  the  traveller,  I  am  going  to  Canongsburgb,* 
Vfhere  1.  have  a  son  at  college.  I  am  paying  much 
jsaoney  for  his  education,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  well. 
They  say  the  teachers  and  the  boys  are  generally  so¬ 
ber  and  many  of  them  religious.’*  I  signified  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  lake  that  place  in  my  route,  and  so  we  entered 
on  a  kind  of  partnership  of  enjoyment,  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day.'  “  You  sayV^  said  I,“*‘  that  the  boys  and 
teachers  are  religious;  what  religion  do  they  profess 

all  Protestants,  friend  :  they  are  not  like  the 
schools  in  the  part  of  Ireland  I  came  from  ;  they  are 
IK>t  Papists  I  assure  yen.  I  am  an  Irishman.  My 
oame  is  Patrick  InneskiUen.’’  J— “  Since  you  hare 
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been  so  good  as  to  tell  me  your  name  and  country,  you 
must  know  mine.  I  am  an  American.  My  name  is 
Titus.  But  to  what  denomination  of  Protestants,  Mr. 
Inneskillen,  are  the  students  and  professors  of  Jefferson 
college  attached  ?”  /». — They  are  of  all  denomina¬ 

tion,  I  believe,  but  more  than  half,  my  son  says,  are 
Presbyterians,  all  the  teachers  are  the  same,  so  they 
are.  I  am  a  Presbyterian  too.’’  Tit. — What  is  the 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  church  ?  For  as  you  are 
connected  with  this  people,'  you,  no  doubt,  know  their 
history.”  In. — ‘*Not  I,  I  dont  know  a  bit  of  it,  only 
that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland.” 
Tit. — “  The  Synod  of  Ulster,  you,  mean,  Mr.  Innes¬ 
killen,  I  presume.”  Here  he  looked  at  me  with  some 
surprise  that  an  American  should  know  something  of 
his  country.  In. — “  The  very  same,'  sir,  the  Synod  of 
Ulster.  Likely  you  know  more  of  these  matters  than 
Ido,  for  I  am  not  deep  read.  Do  tell  me,  if  you.  know, 
where  the  Presbyterians  came  from.  They  nearly 
all  came  from  Ireland,  did  they  not  ?”  Tit. — “  It  is 
not  very  important  where  any  man,  or  any  body  of 
men  came  from,  provided  they  are  good.  However, 
1  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
are  descended  from  Irish  ancestry — of  Irish  and  Scotch 
ancestry,  and  Irish  and  Scotch  emigrants,  a  large  mj^- 
jority  of  that  class  of  Christian  professors  certainly  are. 
But  you  know  we  are  all  either  descended  from  foreign 
nations,  or  born  in  other  countries.  And  we  ought  to 
hear  no  reproaches  on  that  subject.  Let  every  one 
stand  orCill  by  hb  own  personal  character,  and  every 
church  -be  estimated  by  its  orthodoxy  in  principle  and 
flurity  in  practice.”  //i.— “  Aye,  so  I  tell  some  of 
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my  neighbours,  when  they  call  me  an  Irishman,  auC  B 
laugh  at  my  brogue,  as  they  call  it.  Though  it  wae  B 
good  enough  in  my  own  country.  Then  if  it  be  wrong  ■ 
1  can't  help  it.  I  hear  them  say  often  that  when  a  man  B 
goes  to  Heaven j  it  will  never  be  asked  what  donomina-  B 
tion  he  belonged  to  in  this  world.  That  I  doubt.  But  B 
i  am  sure  it  will  never  be  asked  whether  a  man  was  B 
born  in  Ireland  or  America/’  Tit. — All  true,  and  ■ 
yet  it  is  useful  to  know  from  what  origin,  either  civil  or  k 
ecclesiastic,  a  man  is;  for  both  churches  and.  nations  H 
have  peculiar  characteristics  derived  from  their  ances-  H 
tors,  of  which  they  do  not  soon  divest  themselves.’*  ■ 
Then,  will  you,  Mr.  Titus,  tell  me,  if  you  know  H 
the  commencement  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  I 
country*”  Tit. — ‘‘  I  do  know  something  of  it,  though  I 
there  is  no  written  history  on  the  subject,  at  which  I  I 
have  often  wondered,  as  they  are  a  large  and  rich  body  P 
and  have  several  colleges.  Even  what  I  know,  it  would 
be  along  story  to  relate.  They  have  existed  for  many 
years.  Three  congregational  ministers,  one  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  and  one  Irish  Presbyterian  met  together, 
to  commence  an  ecclesiastical  body.  It  was  much  dis^ 
cussed  whether  they  w’ould  make  the  new  denomina* 
lion  Congregational  or  Presbyterian.  The  Presbyte¬ 
rian  interest  prevailed,  but  whether  on  the  ground  that 
Presbyterianism  is  of  divine  right,  or  that  it  was  bettet 
adapted  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  among  the  mags 
of  professors  in  the  British  colonies  at  that  time,  does 
not  appear.  However,  the  court  then  instituted  was 
called  Presbyterian,  and  modeled  in  some  .measure 
after  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Scotland.  The  Wpst* 
minster  Confession  of  Faitb,  with  the  Catechisms  and  * 
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I  Form  of  church  government,  was  adopted  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  doctrine  and  order  ;  but  not  without  allowing 
the  ministers  and  members  to  make  exceptions  to  sonrte 
parts  of  these  instruments.  This  was  the -germ  of 
that  denomination  which  is  now  governed  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  assembly  in  the  United  States.^  Though  it  could 

fnot  be  said  to  be  descended  from  any  church  in  Eu- 
^  rope,  nor  was  it  organized  by  an  order  from  any  for- 
[  merly  existing  branch  of  the  churchy  yet  both  minis- 
f  ters  and  members  from  the  established  church  of  Scot- 
[  land,  and  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  were 
I  admitted  on  certificate  from  those  bodies  ;  and  I  might 
1  jay  nearly  the  same  of  the  congregational  churches  of 
i  England.  It  was  afterwards  erected  into  the  Synod  of 
New- York  and  Philadelphia,  which  for  many  years 
f  made  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  with  some 
;  allowed  exceptions,  the  bond  of  Union.  It  increased 
partly  by  emigrants  from  Britain  and  from  New-England. 
—While  yet  ^mall,  before  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
^  tury,  a  very  popular  preacher,  Mr.  Wbitefield,  from 
England,  arrived  among  them,  andswas  admitted  to 
preach  in  their  pulpits.  He  had  been  originally  an 
Episcopalian,  but  long  before  his  visit  to  America,  he 
vvas  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical' 
court,  and  he  did  uot  when  in  this  country  unite  him¬ 
self  with  any  deudrnination,  nor  put  himself  under  the 
direction  of  any  coiiH.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher, 
and  the  excitement  produced  in  the  vast  assemblages 
which  flocked  to  hear  him,  were  almost  without  a  par¬ 
allel,  certainly  unexampled  on  this  side-of  the  Atlantic, 
j  Many  thousands  were  said  to  be  converted.  This  ex- 
j  'raordinary  revival  as  some  called  it,  or  excitement  as 
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others  called  it,  was  the  cause  or  at  least  the  occasioji 
of  a  division  in  the  Synod  of  Nevv-York  and  Philadel- 
phia.  Some  ministers  and  people  entered  cordiallv 
into  Mr.  Whitefield’s  views,  and  as  far  as  they  were 
competent  into  his  mode  of  preaching  ;  while  others 
apprehended  that  there  was  danger  of  enthusiasm,  too 
little  stress  laid  on  soundness  in  the  faith,  not  suffi¬ 
cient  regard  paid  to  ecclesiastical  order,  and  even  some 
doctrines  taught  that  were  unsound.”  In. — “  May  not 
those  who  opposed  the  popular  preacher  have  been 
envious  of  his  fome  ?”  Tit. — “  It  may  have  been  so; 
for  this  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  But  I  have  never 
heardjt  suggested.  I  only  state  facts.  The  two  par¬ 
ties  opposed  each  other  with  considerable  violence; 
the  passions  were  so  heated,  or  the  judgment  so  much 
convinced,  that  the  one  party,  as  they  expressed  it, 
unchurched  the  other.  Those  who  followed  Mr. 
Whitefield  were  called,  Newdighis ;  and  those  who 
opposed  him  Old-lights.'*^  In. — “  1  have  heard  these 
names  in  Ireland,  but  did  not  know  what  they  meafit.” 
Tit. — “  These  tgrms  were  applied  somewhat  different¬ 
ly  in  Britain.”  In. — And  were  all  professors  in  the 
old  country  agreed  in  encouraging  Mr.  Whitefield?” 
Tit. — ‘‘  Not  at  all.  The  Episcopal  clergy  were  gene¬ 
rally  against  him,  a  large  body  of  the  established  church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Seceders  universally.  The  latter 
people  at  6rst  gave  him  some  countenance,  but  finding 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  Presbyterian  form 

A 

of  church  government,  nor  to  enter  into  their  views  ol! 
ecclesiastical  order,  they  not  only  spoke  and  preached 
against  him,  but  wrote -and  published  in  opposkion  to 
Tfbat  was  called  a  revival  effected  by  him  io  Cambat* 
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llong  and  other  places.  The  Old-light  ministers  of  the 
feynod  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  were  men  of 
kery  reputable  standing. 

[  The  division  in  this  body  was  healed,  after  the  ex- 
icitement  had  subsided.  The  Westminster  Confession 
f  Faith,  was  curtailed  in  some  points — the  doctrine  of 
that  instrument  on  the  subject  of  civil  government  was 
expunged,  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms 
k^’jected,  and  the  remainder  published  as  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States.” 

I  thought  our  confession  was  the  same,  except 
tiiat  some  is  left  out,  with  that  of  the  Westminster 
divines,  and  so  I  told  some  of  my  neighbours, '  when 
they  talked  about  the  Irish,  foreigners,  &c.  You  may 
by,  I  told  them,  what  you  please  about  the  Scotch  and 
|lrish,  but  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  States,  took  the  confession  made  in  Britain,  just 
altering  some  things.  They  denied  this,  and  said  that 
|the  ministers  here  made  their  own  confession.  We 
the  book,  and  sure  enough,  there  was  nothing  said 
about  the  Westminster  assembly.”  I  am 

are  that  there  is  no  notice  there  of  the  authors  of  the 
vork,  and  that  were  there  no  other  evidence  of  author- 
hip  than  what  the  book  contains,  it  would  certainly  be 
lought  that  the  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
G  entitled  to  the  honour  of  its  composition.  You 
ive  only  to  compare  the  Westminster  Confession  with 
hat  in  question,  and  their  identity  is  established,  with 
exception  of  the  mutilations.”  /n.-r-‘‘  What  are 
se  mutilations  ?”  Tit. — “  They  are  in  the  chapters 
civil  government.  The  Westminster  divines  teach, 
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that  civil  society  shall  subserve  the  glory  of  God-. 
that  kings  should  be  nursing  fathers,  and  their  queens 
nursing  mothers  to  the  church.” — All  these  principles 
are  expunged  from  the  creed  of  the  general  assembly.” 
In. — Well,  our  folks  are  strictly  Presbyterian  in 
their  opinions  and  practices  are  they  not  ?”  Tit,^ 

We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  them  so,  for  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  ministers,  who  organized  this  denomina¬ 
tion,  were  Congregational,  and  a  cask  long  retains  the 
tincture  with  wdiich  it  is  embued  when  new\”  How-  i 
ever,  on  this  subject  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture,  i 
They  have,  indeed,  assumed  the  name  Presbyterian  as  | 
exclusively  their  own,  and  the  fabric  of  their  form  of  | 
government  is  in  its  general  outline  Presbyterian  :  still, 
the  general  assembly  considered  as  the  supreme  judi- 1 
calory  of  that  church  is  rather  an  advisory,  and  consul- 1 
tative  body  than  a  legislative  one.  It  has  not  the 
power  to  enact  laws  binding  the  w’hole  of  the  Presby-  i 
terian  community,  it  cannot  alter  the  terms  of  com¬ 
munion  or  forms  of  order,  by  a  decree  passed  withifi 
itself.  These  decrees  are  passed  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  Presbyteries,  which  is  rather  congregation¬ 
al  than  Presbyterian.”  In. — Has  this  great  body 
then  no  supreme  power  ?”  Tit. — “  It  has  supreme 
executive  power,  for  appeals  are  made  to  it,  as  the 
ultimate  tribunal,  and  its  decrees  are  final.  Hence, 
it  contains  a  mixture  of  Congregational  and  Presbyteri¬ 
an  principles.”  In. — But  you  said,  I  think,  that  its 
pr:  ictice  too  is  in  some  measure  congregational.  1 1 
shall,  may  6c,  .understand  this  better  for  I  have  not 
thought  much  of  these  matters.”  Tit. — “  I  did  say  so. 
Many  congregations,  whose  ministers  are  in  full  stand- 
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jog  with  the  Presbyteries  in  their  neighbourhoods,  and 
with  the  general  assembly,  are  governed  on  the  Con¬ 
gregational  plan,  and  even  whole  associations  are  ad¬ 
mitted,  by  law,  change  their  name  of  association,  for 
that  of  Presbytery,  and  retain  the  Congregational  forms 
of  government  among  themselves.  There  are  many 
instances  of  this  kind,  in  the  State  of  Nejv-York,  where 
the  general  assembly  borders  on  the  Congregation;!! 
churches  of  New-England.”  In. — “  I  am  a  Presby¬ 
terian,  but  it  cant  be  very  important  what  the  form  of 
government  is.  There  are  excellent  people  both  of 
the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  bodies.”  Tit. — 
So  there  are  undoubtedly.  Dr.  Owen  was  an  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Cotton  Mather  wms  an  Independent,  both 
men  whose  praise  is  in  the  churches.  There  have 
been,  and  we  trust  are  now  learned,  evangelical  and 
pious  Episcop;ilians,  but  w^c  should  not  from  this  infer 
that  the.  form  of  the  church’s  government  is  unimport¬ 
ant.  You  think,  do  you  not?  that  the  only  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  authorized  in  the  Bible  is 
Presbyterian.”  In. — ‘‘  I  do.”  Tit. — Then  as  Christ 
know’s  best  w  hat  will  best  promote  the  edification  of  the 
church  ;  we  should  not  depart  from  it,  we  cannot  with¬ 
out  harming  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.* 
In  every  departure  from  his  institutions,  we  lightly* 
esteem  his  authoritv,  and  substitute  in  its  room  the 
suggestions  of  human  wisdom,  which  is  folly  compared 
with  that  of  him  “  in  wdiom  are  hidden  all  the  treasures 
of  w  isdom  and  know  ledge.”  We  do  not  reason  in  this 
way,  on  the  forms  of  civil  government.  Hear  the 
noise  produced  in  the  political  world  on  the  subject  of 

the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  necessity  of  securing 
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them  by- constitutionnl  provisions.  On*  this  point  a 
whole  state  is  frequently  agitated  and  shaken  to  its  verj 
centre.  On  this  quarter  we  never  can  be  too  vigilant. 
Is  not  the  form  of  government  equally  important  in  the 
coinmonw^ealth  of  Israel  ?  Spiritual  privileges  are 
surely  of  as  high  import  and  as  dear  to  the  “  fellow 
citizen  with  the  saints,”  as  any  civil  privilege  to  the 
enlightened  patriot.  In  the  United  States,  whatever 
toleration  of  political  opinion  may  be  allow  ed,  there  is 
no  indulgence  in  practice.  Every  man  upon  admission 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  must  swear  to  support  the 
republican  form  of  government  ;  and  he  who  woultl 
have  the  hardihood  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchy  by  practical  efibrts,  would  soon  be  put 
down  by  the  arm  of  strength  ;  for  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  guarantees  to  every  state  a  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government.  I  do  not  now  reason  to  prove 
that  the  Prcsbvterian  government  is  the  best — that  i: 
is  divinely  appointed  ;  for' you  and  I  both  admit  this. 
But  taking  these  for  granted,  I  would  illustrate  and  en¬ 
force  the  danger  of  a  departure  from  it,  however  sanc¬ 
tioned,  or  by  whomsoever  practised.” 

In. — 'MIere  I  erred.  Your  reasoning  convinces 
me.  But  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  on  the 
subject  of  doctrine,  the  ministers  and  people  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  are  sound, 
and  adhere  to  the  truths  contained  in  tlie  Confession  of 
Faith.”  Tii, — That  would  indeed  be  reason  ol 
thankfulness,  and  every  good  man  would  rejoice  in 
it  were  it  a  fact.  How  far  it  may  be  so  in  these  western 
regions,  1  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  shall  he  glad  to 
find,  in  mv  tour,  that  this  is  the  happy  .state  of  things 
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treats  are,  the  nature,  origin,  signification,  mode,  aaa 
the  receivers  of  Baptism.  We  should  have  been  hap. 
py  that  on  the  nature  of  this  sacrament,  the  writer  had 
been  a  little  more  full.  His  definition  is  : — “  Christian 
Baptism  is  an  established  token,  that  the  person  who 
receives  it  is  a  member  of  Christ’s  visible  church,” — 
This  we  believe  very  cordially  to  be  true,  but  wegQ 
further,  and  sav  with  the  Westminster  divines  that; 
baptism  is  a  holy  ordinance,  wherein  the  washing  with 
water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost 
doth  signify  and  seal  our  engrafting  into  Christ,  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant  and  our  engage¬ 
ment  to  be  the  Lord’s.”  To  this  agrees  the  declara' 
tion  of  Scripture,  that  “  it  is  a  seal  of  the*  righteousness 
of  faith.”  Hence  it  is  much  more  than  a  token  of  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  visible  ciiurch  ;  and,  indeed,  we  know 
that  the  respectable  author  himself  agrees  w  ich  us,  as^ 
in  the  succeeding  pages,  he  makes  it  a  seal  of  new  cov¬ 
enant  blessings  to  every  believer.  But  we  should 
Lave  been  glad  to  have  seen  this  introduced  into  a  de* 
linition  of  its  nature. 

We  think  we  perceive  the  reason  why  its  being  a 
token  of  membership  was  so  full  before  the  w  riter’s  eye, 
and  why  he  gives  it  so  prominent  a  place  ;  many 
thousands  of  baptized  persons  do  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  church  members,  until  they  receive  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  This  deplorable  miscon¬ 
ception,  the  writer  very  laudably  washes  to  correct, 
and  his  pamphlet  is  well  adapted  to  this  important  ob¬ 
ject. 

In  so  small  a  tract  we  should  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  mode  of  baptism  occupies  too  large  a 
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place  ;  for  we  do  not  deem  it  by  any  means  so  im¬ 
port  int  as  the  nature,  subjects  and  obligation.  After 
all,  we  utter  these  remarks  with  some  hesitation  ;*  as 
we  are  aware  that  anti-pedobaptists  lay  extraordinary 
stress  on  this  point,  and  even  bend  their  whole  powers 
to  establish  the  doctrine  of  dipping.  They  seem  to 
think  if  this  point  is  gained,  all  is  gained  ;  and  perhaps 
on  this  ground  they  make  more  proselytes  than  on  any 
other.  Hence,  there  is  some  propriety  in  Mr.  H’s. 
employing  so  much  time  in  the  refutation  of  error, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  business  of  vindi¬ 
cating  the  truth. 

With  these  remarks,  we  cordially  recommend  this 
tract  to  our  readers,  as  containing  much  valuable  mat¬ 
ter,  and  we  hope  it  will,  notwithstanding  its  unassuming 
form,  be  very  generally  read. 

We  give  the  following  extract  merely  as  a  specimen. 
Having  discussed  the  subject  of  baptizing  households 
by  the  Apostles,  he  goes  on  to  say  in  his  sixth  reason 
for  infant  baptism,  pp.  23,  24. 

Because  no  reason  can  be  given^  why  the  households 
of  believers  should  be  deprived  of  their  former  privi¬ 
leges. 

1.  The  Lord  is  as  gracious  no^  as  formerly.  Acts,, 
X.  34,  35,  Heb.  xiii.  8. 

2.  Believing  parents’"  desire  for  their  households  co¬ 
venant  blessings,  now  as  much  as  formerly — and  would 
be  equally  happy  in  the  promise,  “  I  will  be  the  God 
of  thy  seed  after  thee.’’ 

3.  The  households  of  believers  are  capable  of  he* 
ing  in  covenant  with  God  now,  as  were  the  seed 5’^ 
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the  “  little  ones”  of  ancient  believers.  Gen.  xrii.  , 
Deut.  xxix.  11,  12. 

4.  Households  of  believers  are  capable  of  being 
bound  by  the  law  of  the  covenant  now,  as  they  were 
foruierly.  Gen.  xvii.  14. 

5.  Houseijolds  of  believers  are  capable  of  becoming 
God^s  peculiar  property  now ^  as  they  were  formerly. 

My  children”  which  “  ye  have  borne  to  7/ie;”  ‘‘  my 
lambs.”  Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21. 

6.  Households  of  believers  are  capable  of  inheriting 
privileges  now,  as  they  were  formerly.  “  An  infant,” 
says  Lightfoot,  “  has  been  crowned  King,  in  his  cradle 
'—an  infmt  can  be  made  free  who  is  horn  a  slave.” 
So,  by  the  grace  of  God,  a  believer's  child  can  be  con¬ 
stituted  heir  to  his  fither’s  God. 

7.  Households  of  believers  are  capable  ^  receiving 

K 

the  seal  of  God’s  covenant  promises  now,  as  well  as 
formerly.  Gen.  xvii.  10.  For  circumcision  signified 
as  much  as  baptism.  Rom.  ii.  25,  28,  and  iv.  11.  Jer. 
iv.  4. 

8.  Households  of  believers  are  capable  of  being  ben^ 
ejited  and  matured  by  covenant  ordinances  now,  as  well 
ns  formerly.  Church  ordinances  were  appointed  for 

perfecting  the  saints  ;”  (and  the  children  of  believers 
are  “  saints” — so  the  Greek.  1  Cor.  vii.  14;)  and  “  ed¬ 
ifying  the  body  (i.  e.  the  Church)  of  Christ.  Eph.  iv. 
12.  Why,  then,  should  we  now  forbid  and  disinherit 
the  households  of  believers  ?  They  once  were  heirs 
to  that  vast  estate,  “  I  am  thy  God.”  .  The  Father  of 
Mercies  is  now  as  gracious,  the  inheritance  precious 
^wer.  Whoever  sets  limits  to  the  grace  of  ous 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  blots  from  his  deed  of  promise 
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(he  names  of  the  heirs,  ought  to  have  a  very  clear  com- 
3^]ission  for  tins  mournful  work.  Like  Esau,  when  his 
^)iniiright  Wi\s  lost,  the  Church  and  herchildren  mourn, 
ith  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  “  Hast  thou  but  one 
iilessing,  my  Father  ?  bless  me,  even  me,  also,  O  my 
yatlier !” 


B  REVIEW. 

In]  . 

II  Utility  of  Natural  History  :  a  Discourse,  delivered 

il  cfore  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  at  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  in  Pittsfield, 
hpt.  10,  1823.  By  Rev.  Edward  Hitchcock,  Pastor 
cfthe  Church  in  Conway,  Pittsfield,  (Mass.)  Oct* 
1823.  pp.  32,  8vo. 

^  The  author  of  this  discourse  has  chosen  for  his 

I^fiotto,  I.  Kings,  iv.  33.  “  And  he”  (Solomon)  ‘"spake 
f trees  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Labanon,  even 
)  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall  :  and  he 
poke  also  of  beasts  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things 
nJ  of  fishes.” 

This  is  a  very  respectable  discourse,  discovers  much 
tailing,  abounds  with  beautiful  thoughts,  evinces  a 
ori?ifh*rable  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  which 
treats,  contains  much  instruction,  is  written  in  a  style 
OQiewhat  florid,  but  chaste  and  perspicuous,  and  pla- 
es  the  writer  before  the  public  in  the  attitude  of  a 
trned  man  and  good  writer.  His  object,  as  the  title 
a2;e  announces,  is  to  establish  the  utility  of  natural 
btory,  and  he  has  accomplished  it  to  the  full.  We 
gret  to  be  compelled  from  our  sense  of  truth  to 
iiter  our  dissent  against  any  doctrine  taught  in  so 
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valuable  an  essay — wc  refer  to  his  hypothesis  of 
age  of  the  world,  which  he  maintains,  or  at  least  aj. 
mils,  existed  many  tliousands  of  years  before  the  crea 
tion  of  man.  It  is  always  with  regret  that  we  fnv 
respectable  scholars  and  Christians,  occupy  groun.: 
which  we  deem  not  only  untenable  but  dangerous.- 
‘‘  It  would  be,”  he  says  page  24, ‘‘  a  want  of  cantVir 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  hundreds,  not  to  say  thou* 
Sands  of  years  were  requisite  to  effect  this  stupendoui 
work” — the  work  of  creation,  which  Moses  narratesas 
accomplished  in  six  days.  So  fn-  are  we  from  thinkirii 
that  candour  requires  this  acknowledgement,  that  we 
think  sound  doctrine  forbids  it.  To  reconcile  the 
facts  which  he  admits  with  the  Mosaic  history,  he 
mentions  three  hypothesis,  as  follows,  pp.  25,  26. 

“  1.  Some  suppose  that  the  space  between  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  the  deluge,  being  more  than  1600  years,  af¬ 
forded  sufficient  time  for  all  those  changes,  and  deposi¬ 
tions  we  discover  in  the  crust  of  the  globe.  Upon  this 
hypothesis,  the  present  continents  must,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  period,  have  been  mostly  submerged  be¬ 
neath  the  ocean,  which  gradually  receded  and  left  iti 
depositions  of  rocks  embracing  various  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals. 

“  2.  Another  supposition  adopted  by  several  Euro¬ 
pean  divines  is,  that  the  periods  of  the  creation,  callei 
days  by  Moses,  are  not  literal  days  of  twenty-four 
hours,  but  periods  of  definite  and  considerable  length, 
during  which  the  secondary  rocks  were  deposited.-- 
This  figurative  use  of  the  term  to  denote  periods  ol| 
various  length  is  not  unfrequent  in  scripture,  nd  in-| 
deed  in  all  languages.  Ex.  gr.  Job,  xiv.  6,  and  xviii- 
SO.  £zek.  xxi.  25.  Luke.  xvii.  24.  John  viii.  56. 
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“  3.  Others  (and  these  are  the  most  numerous,) 
suppose  that  Moses,  after  he  has  described  in  the  first 
sentence  of  Genesis,  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  formation  of  all  things  by  the  will  of  God,  may 
pass  in  silence  a  long  intermediate  state,  whose  ruins 
formed  the  chaotic  mass,  he  proceeds  to  describe,  and 
out  of  which  in  six  days  God  arranged  the  w  orld  we 
DOW  inhabit.  On  this  supposition  the  organic  remains, 
we  now  discover  in  the  earth  were  deposited  during 
this  intermediate  state.” 

Any  one  of  these  hypothesis  Mr.  H.  thinks  will  ac- 
oount  satisfactorily  for  the  phenomena.  But  notw  ith¬ 
standing  that  they  may  be  countenanced  by  names  so 
respectable,  as  those  of  Jamieson,  Chalmers,  Conny- 
bcare,  and  Sumner,  we  consider  them  all  irrelevant, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  narrative  of  the  inspired  his¬ 
torian. 

As  to  the  first,  few  have  embraced  It,  and  little  time 
need  be  spent  in  its  refutation.  If  the  greater  parts  of 
the  continents  were  submerged  under  the  ocean,  to 
Tvhat  place  did  the  waters  of  the  ocean  retire  ?  What 
caused  the  recession  ?  We  have  nothing  like  it  in  our 
times,  nor  any  record  ol  such  fact  in  history ;  and  to 
suppose  it,  is  gratuitous  and  unphilosophical.  On  this^ 
supposition  Adam  and  Eve  must  have  been  placed  on 
the  top  of  some  high  mountain,  which  is  not  true  ;  for 
the  garden  of  Eden  was  watered  by  four  rivers,  and 
rivers  are  not  on  high  mountains.  If  the  site  of  Eden 
was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
its  altitude  was  not  much  above  that  of  the  Persian 
gulf  or  Indian  ocean.  Besides  the  theory  is  perfectly 
'Useless  ;  for  marine  petrifactions  arc  found  near  the 
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summits  of  the  liigbesl  mountains,  and  the  location  of  I 
the  primeval  paradise  must,  to  render  the  theory  ofanj 
use  in  the  business  for  which  it  is  invented,  have  been 
as  elevated  as  the  Andes. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  no  better  than  the  first. 
The  texts  quoted  do  not  justify  the  criticism  on  the 
w^ord  day.  In  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  texts  referred 
to,  the  word  day  means  time  indefinitely^  but  to  re- 
jiresent  it  as  of  tliis  import  in  the  Mosaic  history  i? 
inconsistent  with  the  tenor  ^of  the  narrative,  for  it  is 
used  there  definitely,  and  its  measure  given.  In  Ez¬ 
ekiel,  xxi.  it  signifies  the  day  of  death,  w  hich  in  pro¬ 
phetic  style  is  represented  as  present.  In  Luke  xvii. 
and  John  viii.  it  is  employed  to  express  time  indefinitely, 
as  in  Job.  We  are  aw  are  that  in  the  style  of  prophe¬ 
cy,  a  day  is  put  for  a  year,  but  that  is  a  figure  of  defin¬ 
ite  import.  In  order  to  justify  the  hypothesis  w’eniust 
shew^  that  the  term  is  used  in  the  scriptural  narrative, 
without  a  figure,  to  express  a  Jong  and  definite  period 
of  years,  a  sense  in  w  hich  it  is  no  w  here  used  in  the 
Bible.  But  in  Moses  we  have  it  limited.  The  work 
of  the  first  dav  w^as  the  disengagement  of  the  fluid  of 
light  from  the  chaotic  mass,  darkness  was  called  night, 
and  light  day,  which  fixes  llie  signification  of  the  term 
as  used  in  the  narrative.  It  is  not  a  figurative,  it  is  not 
a  1  indefinite,  hut  a  natural  dav,  and  slionid  it  mean  one 
thousand  or  manv  thousand  vears  is  cminentlv  calculat- 

^  ft/ 

cd  to  mislead.  As  it  occurs  in  tlic  5th  verse,  it  signi¬ 
fies  what  is  called  the  artificial  day,  the  period  for 
which  any’  one  place  is  illuminated  by  the  solar  light, 
.ind  in  the  following  verses  for  the  natural  day%  or  one 
revolution  of,  the  same  light, — “  the  evening  and  thf 
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on  of  R  were  the  first  clay,”  or  one  day.  Whatever 

>fanv  H  may  he  the  mciisure  of  absolute  duration  which  it  ex- 
been  K  presses,  it  was  one  entire  revolution  of  the  solar  lij^ht, 
■  ami  neither  more  nor  less,  or  in  other  words,  it  was 
first,  ||f  one  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth.  We  admit  that  it 


I  the  HI  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  earth,  then  perform- 

Jrred  R  cd  her  diurnal  revolution  in  24  hours,  or  her  revolu- 

)  re*  E  lion  whi  ^h  w  i  now  call  stellar  in  23  hours  and  5G 

iry  Hi  minutes  ;  but  we  know  that  the  oblate  spheroidal 

it  is  ||  ligure  of  the  earth,  or  the  flattening  at  the  poles,  is 

i  Ez-  II  ascribed  to  her  diurnal  revolution,  when  the  whole 

pro-  E  mass  w;  s  in  a  chaotic  state,  an  etTect  which  could  not 

xvii.  I  have  been  produced,  had  the  velocity  of  her  motion 

tely.  K  around  her  axis,  been  so  slow,  as  to  require  some 

phe-  B  thousands  of  years  to  complete  one  revolution.  On 

efin-  Bj  this  supposition,  a  new  impulse  must  have  been  given  •  ' 

must  B  to  the  earth,  increasing  a  hundred  thousand  fold  her 

tive.  B  velocity  on  the  day  that  man  was  created,  which  would 

jriod  K  havp  so  increased  tiie  centrifugrd  force  of  the  waters  on  * 

1  the  B  ih'  equatorial  regions,  as  to  have  deluged  all  the  conti-  ^ 

vork  I  neats  in  those  parts.  Every  philosopher  knows  that 
id  of  B  v.Tre  the  earth  to  cease  her  diurnal  revolution,  the 
ight.  E  waters  would  recede  from  the  equator  and  deluge  the 
erm  B  poles.  The  reverse  would  have  ha[q)cned  on  this  » 
not  B  hypotliesis,  the  day  of  man’s  creation.  Again,  how 
one  B  would  tlie  plants,  which  cannot  grow  and  evolve  their 
ilat-  B  various  parts  without  light,  have  lived,  and  [)ropagated 
gni-  E  themselves,  for  a  night  of  500  years,  or  of  several  tlioii- 
fbr  E  years?  They  were  created  on  t!ie  third  day,  and 
2;ht,  E  1  ■  supposition  that  their  ages  were  .what  they  now 
one  E  or  *,  many  rations  inust  have  passed  away  in  the 
the  E  ^•'^rkntsi  of  the  succeeding  night.  Farther,  how  would 
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the  animals  have  fired  in  those  dayless  centuries,  wiii 
which  geologists  have  enveloped  there  numerous  gen 
erations  ?  The  fishes  would  have  fared  no  better  than 
the  benighted  races  of  beasts  and  plants  ;  for  during 
these  centuries  of  night,  the  seas  would  have  been 
frozen  to  their  bottoms.  The  sun  is  only  six  months 
absent  from  the  higher  polar  regions,  and  yet  the  seas 
are  frozen  to  great  depths,  what  would  they  be  in  a 
few  hundred,  not  to  say  thousand  years  !  These  long 
nights  would  truly  have  been  dismal  times  for  tropical 
birds,  beasts  and  plants.  But  we  must  not  be  plajful 
with  grave  philosophers.  The  truth  is,  in  the  darkne 
and  cold  of  these  nights  of  many  centuries  no  living 
thing  could  have  existed.  We  resort  to  but  one 
topic  more  of  many,  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of 
this  hypothesis.  The  sun  was  created  on  the  fourth 
day,  and  then  the  earth  commenced  her  annual  revolii 
lion  around  him,  for  then  commenced  the  career  ol 
seasons,  of  days,  and  of  years  ;  and  all  this,  let  the 
theorists  observe,  before  the  creation  of  marine  ani 
mals.  Indeed  her  annual  revolution  must  then  have 
begun,  or  by  the  laws  of  gravitation,  inherent  in  all 
matter,  the  earth  would  have  fallen  to  the  sun,  by  their 
mutual  attraction.  The  earth  must  have  had  her  pro 
iectile,  or  centrifugal  as  well  as  centripetal  force,  and 
hence  the  inspired  historian  beautifully  and  in  accord 
ance  with  sound  philosophy,  represents  the  commence 
meut  of  the  flight  of  years,  as  coeval  with  the  birth  of 
the  sun.  Now,  in  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun,  she  would,  without  any  revolution  oh 
her  own  axis,  have  had  one  day  every  year  ;  for,  iu 
-passing  round  the  sun,  she  would  present  every  par 


r 
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the  circle  of  the  equator  to  that  luminary.  Hence, 
a  night  of  more  than  six  months  would  be  impossible,  ? 

and  the  whole  natural  day  could  not  exceed  a  year.  If 
jhe. performed  one  revolution  from  west  to  east  in  one 
thousand  years,  she  would  have  in  that  time  999  natur¬ 
al  da  vs.  We  trust  our  readers  will  not  think  we  "o  too 
far,  in  pronouncing  this  second  hypothesis  utterly  un- 
philoso])hical,  unscriptural  and  absurd. 

I  The  third  is  equally  untenable,  though,  as  Mr.  IL 
a  informs  us,  its  advocates  iire  the  most  numerous.  It 
i  supposes  that  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  Moses  nai^ 
j  rates  the  fact  of  the  formation  of  all  things,  and  then 
j  passes  over  thousands  of  years,  ere  he  commences  the 
I  work  of  the  six  days.  During  all  that  period  there 
was  no  sun,  no  mocm,  no  stars,  for  the  heavenly  lumin¬ 
aries  w'ere  created,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  fourth  day. 

I  There  were  no  continents,  no  seas;  for  they  were  form- 
i  cd  on  the  third  day.  There  were  no  plants  ;  for  they 
too  were  the  w^ork  of  the  same  day.  But  by  this  hy- 
I  pothesis,  w'e  are  to  account  for  the  organic  remains  of 
plants  and  animals,  which,  according  to  the  inspired 
narrative,  w^ere  not  created  in  that  “  long  intermediate 
-  state.”  All  the  absurdities  of  the  second  hypothesis, 
that  of  plants  and  animals  living  without  the  liglU  oi; 
heat  of  the  sun,  attach  to  this  one,  with  these  remark- 
:  able  additions,  that  they  lived  without  an  atmosphere, 
t  which  was  evolved  on  the  second  day  of  creation,  and 

witl)out  ocean  or  dry  land,  and  even  that  they  existed 

» 

through  “  a  long  intermediate  state,”  before  t’jcy 
were  created. 

But  it  may  be  said,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  f  »cts  ? 

■  How  reconcile  them  with  the  Mosaic  history  ?  We 

V- 
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answer,  deny  the  facts.  We  are  persuaded  that  there 
is  more  error  in  relation  to  fact,  than  fidse  reiisoning  in 
the  world. 

Let  any  one  look  narrowly  into  the  facts  adduced  by 
Cuvier,  and  then  say,  whether,  on  sound  principles  of 
philosophizing,  he  is  justified  in  the  formation  of  his 
sweeping  theories.  We.  do  not  deny  that  marine  pe- 
trifictions  are  found  on  high  mountains,  but  we  are  so 
old  fashioned,  notwithstanding  the  lamentation  of  Mr. 
H.  that  any  should  do  so,  as  to  ascribe  them  to  the  Noa- 
chian  deluge.  Moses  places  the  formation  of  fish,  (and 
how’  could  he  do  otherwise  ?)  after  the  formation  of  the 
seas.  The  continents  were  formed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  seas,  hence  the  fish  were  formed  after  the 
continents  ;  and  how  should  we  find  them  on  high 
mountains,  unless  conveyed  thither  by  a  deluge  in 
which  the^  ocean  was  spread  above  them  ? 

‘But  what  are  the  facts  that  appear  to  be  adverse  to 
ihe  Mosaic  history,  in  its  common  and  popular  accep¬ 
tation  ?  The  vegetable  exuviae  and  those  of  ma  iiie 
and  land  animals  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ? 
The  marine  petrifactions  split  from  rocks  on  mountains? 
The  beds  of  marine  shells  on  mountain  sides  ?  What 
do  all  these  amount  to  ?  Deposits  of  the  Noachian 
deluge — no  more.  We  have  seen  banks  of  argillacious 
earth  converted  into  schistus,  and  this  .again  into  red 
sand  stone  in  less  than  15  years  ;  w  e  have  seen  in  ele- 
vat  ‘d  mountain  localities,  marine  shells  split  out  of 
similar  s  nd  stone.  What  then?  Tiiose  shells  had 
been  deposited  by  the  Biblical  deluge  .in  clay  which 
had  been  converted  into  rock,  or  had  taken  the  pla  e 
which. the  rock  had  occupied.  But  w’e  are  told  lime- 
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I  itone  is  a  secondary  formation  :  it  is  formed  of  shells. 
All  this  is  gratuitous,  and  improbable.  Shells  are 
found  in  some  limestone,  and  in  some  sandstone,  and 
yet  the  great  mass  of  both  may  have  been  formed  at 
drst.  Give  us  the  facts,  well  substantiated,  and  without 
hypothesis,  and  we  pledge  ourselves,  at  least  to  shew’ 
that  they  do  not  contradict  our  view^  of  the  Mosaic  nar¬ 
rative  of  creation. 


REVIEAV  OF  FONDa’s  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  SACRAMENTS, 
(Continued  from  page  333.) 

The  two  great  objects  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view 
for  the  edification  of  the  church,  are  soundness  in  the 
faith,  and  holiness  of  practice.  These  prepare  the 
believer  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  pure  felicity  of  the 
heavenly  sanctuary  ;  for  there  “  nothing  that  defileth,’* 
no  unholiness  of  practice,  “  nor  . that  maketh  a  lie,”  no 
erroneous  opinion  “  shall  enter.”  To  the  promotion 
of  these  two  objects,  w  ise,  good,  and  faithful  men  have 
bent  their  efforts  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  They  have 
endeavoured  to  employ  the  key  of  discipline  in  open¬ 
ing  the  gates  of  the  city  of  God,  for  the  entrance  ,of 
r.oic  but  “the  righteous  nation,  that  keepeth  the  truth.” 
VVe  have  already  appprized  our  readers  of  the  zeal  of 
the  author  of  these  Letters,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
truth  pure  and  uncontaminated  among  the  professors 
of  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  would  to  God  that  all  the 
ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  had  the  same  zeal,  and 
W’ould  speak  out  fearlessly,  w  ith  the  same  plainness,  on 
a  business  of  so  great  importance!  There  is  such  a 
^hing.  however,  as  great  appearance  of  zeal  for  ortho- 
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doxy,  of  “  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  (i> 
the  saints,”  and  of  “  striving  together  for  the  faith  ol 
the  gospel,”  while  the  power  of  Godliness  is  practical¬ 
ly  denied,  while  no  stress  is  laid  on  a  life  and  conversa¬ 
tion  becoming  the  gospel,  and  no  efforts  made  to  attain 
them.  This  cold,  unfeeling  speculation,  this  sounds 
ing  brass,”  this  tinkling  cymbal,”  avail  nothing,  but 
to  curse  every  soul  where  it  exists.  We  would  solemn* 
ly  warn  all  against  mistaking  it  for  genuine  Godliness. 

On  this  topic,  Mr  F.  is  not  less  zealous  than  on  the 
former,  not  more  earnest  that  ecclesiastical  judicatories 
should  guard  the  pillars  of  the  church,  on  which  truth 
U  inscribed,  than  that  they  should,  by  every  salutary 
means,  enforce  practical  Godliness.  He  takes  the 
ground  that  all  baptized  persons  are  the  proper  sub¬ 
jects  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  as  soon  as  they  arrive 
at  the  years  of  discretion.  That  an  attempt  made  some 
years  ago,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  to  give,  in  that  denomination,  the  sanction  of 
law  to  this  principle,  was  unsuccessful,  we  with  Mr.  F. 
deeply  regret.  That  the  children  of  the  church,  at  the 
age  when  their  characters  are  forming,  should  not  be 
made  to  feel  the  salutary  checks  ofthe  discipline  ofChrists 
house,  must  be  fraught  with  mischief,  and  the  churches 
are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  laxness  of  their 
officers  in  this  point,  in  the  alarming  degeneracy  of  so 
many  of  her  baptized  sons  and  daughters,  who  like 
Esau,  profanely  sell  their  birthright.  While  youth, 
even  under  twelve  years  of  age,  are  arraigned  before 
civil  courts,  tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  the 
bouse  of  correction,  the  children  of  the  church  arc 
generally  permitted  not  only  to  neglect  all  religious  du- 
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lies’,  but  to  practice  wicked  works,  without  any  notice 
from  sessions,  or  consistories.  Verily,  these  things 
ought  not  to  hQi  We  earnestly  recommend  to  minis¬ 
ters,  elders,  parents  and  children,  the  careful,  impartial 
perusal  of  that  part  of  the  Letters,  which  treats  of  this 
subject. 

To  the  same  head  we  refer  the  sound,  doctrine 
taught  by  Mr.  F.,  that  baptism  and  the  Lord’s,  supper, 
being  both  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  both  equally 
holy,  both  equally  solemn,  both  involving  vows  of  the 
same  sacred  import,  are  to  be  dispensed  under  the 
same  strictness  in,  the  application  of  discipline — that 
no  adult,  or  parent  for  his  child  is  to  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  baptism,  with  lower  qualifica¬ 
tions  than  those  demanded  for  admission  to  a  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  other  sacrament,  nor  without  a  declared 
intention  to  partake  of  the  communion  of  the  supper. 
The  loose  practice,  in  many  parts  of  the  church,  in 
this  business,  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the 
neglect  to  discipline  children  ;  for,  with  what  face  could 
a  session  call  the  child  before  it,  to  answer  for  sins, 
which  his  parent  commits  habitually  without  censure  ? 
under  what  pretext,  would  the  child  be  restrained  in 
those  things  in  which  the  father  lives  as  he  lists  ?— ^ 
Here,  vye  trust,  this  book  will  have  a  happy  effect ; 
for  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake  the  state  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  churches,  correct  views  on  this  subject 
are  gaining  ground,  and  whether  in  this  and  other  parts 
of  the  work,  the  author’s  faithful  and  tender  ai^uments 
and  admonitions,  shall  be  followed  with  success  or  not, 
we  hope  he  will  be  able  to  use  the  language  of  the  pro- 
OS*  . 
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phet  Isaiah,  “Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  will 
I  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.’^ 

Again,  to  illustrate  the  zeal  of  our  author  for  the 
practice  of  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  we  refer 
to  the  ardour  with  which  he  presses  the  duty  of  family 
worship.  On  this  subject,  as  well  as  example,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  we  present  our  readers  with  the  following  extract 
from  pp.  148,  150.  : 

“  The  parent  who  has  offered  up  a  child  to  God  in 
baptism,  has  engaged  to  pray  for^  and  with  his  child. 
Baptism,  instruction,  and  every  other  ordinance,  will 
be  ineffectual  to  the  salvation  of  our  children,  without 
the  blessing  of  God  ;  and  he  but  half  performs  his  duty 
who  undertakes  to  instruct  his  children,  without 
praying  for  a  blessing  on  his  exertions.  He  is  a  most 
unfaithful,  cruel  parent,  who  does  not  carry  his  child¬ 
ren,  young  immortals,  in  the  arms  of  faith  and  prayer, 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  they  may  there  be  enriched 
with  the  blessings  of  the  covenant. 

“  But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  parent  prays  for  his 
children  ;  he  is  bound,  solemnly  bound,  to  pray  with 
them,  and  to  worship  God,  as  the  God  of  his Jamily.  At- , 
tentiqn  to  this  important  duty  (a  duty  so  generally  ne¬ 
glected,  and  the  neglect  of  which  so  painfully  proves 
the  low  state  of  religion  throughout  tliis  region  of  coun¬ 
try,)  ought,  I  have  no  doubt,  except  in  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  cases,  to  be  required  as  a  termof  admission  into 
the  church,  and  an  approach  to  sealing  ordinances.  Uo 
you  engjige  to  w  orship  God  in  your  family  morning  and 
evening,  by  reaaing  his  word,  celebrating  his  praise, 
and  calling  on  bis  name  ?  is  a  question  which  ought  to 
be  put  to  every  head  of  a  fimily  applying  for  church 
fellowship,  by  the  officers  of  every  church  :  and  yet  I 
know  of  but  one  among  all  the  churches  in  this  county, 
in  w  hich  such  engagement  is  explicitly  demanded.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  the  Lord  vyill  visit  the  churches  for  their 
unfaithfulness  in  family  duties,  and  particularly  that 
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worship.  He  will  sooner  or  later  pour  out  his  fury 
upon  the  families  that  call  not  on  his  name.” 

“  IVe  would  rejoice  to  see  such  rules  as  the  follow- 
ingenforced  in  every  section  of  the  Redeemer’s  church: 
yiz.  “Forasmuch  as  the  consciencious  observance  of 
family  worship  hath  lamentably  fallen  into  decay  among 
jirofessors,  it  is  enjoined  on  the  officers  of  the  church 
to  use  every  exertion,  that  it  may  be  duly  maintained 
by  those  under  their  charge  ;  to  deal  with,  and  censure, 
according  to  their  offences,  such  church  members  as 
shall  be  found  remiss  therein  ;  and  by  no  means  to  ad¬ 
mit,  either  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  or  to  baptism  for  their 
children,  any,  by  xehorn  it  is  habitually  neglected.'*'^ 

“  We  mention  example — a  holy,  godly  example,  on 
the  part  of  the  parent,  enforcing  his  instruction  on  the 
attention  and  conscience  of  the  child.  It  was  said  by 
Him,  whose  judgment  is  according  to  truth,  concerning- 
Abraharn — “  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  Kis 
children  and  his  household  after  him.^^]  He  will  com¬ 
mand  them  after  him.  He  will  go  before,  and  lead 
the  way,  and  direct  them  to  follow  on  in  his  footsteps^. 

“  Reader  :  What  prospect  of  success  attends  the  in 
3tructibn  of  a  parent,  who  in  his  practice  contradicts 
all  the  lessons  he  inculcates  on  his  children  ? — who, 
instead  of  sanctifying  the  Sabbath,  openly  violates  that 
holy  day  ; — who,  instead  of  praying  with  his  children, 
stuns  their  tender  ears  with  his  oaths  and  blasphemies  ; 
—who,  instead  of  leading  them  up  to  the  sanctuary  of 
God,  takes  them  by  the  hand,  and  conducts  them  to 
places  of  amusement  and  scenes  of  dissipation  ? 

“  Oh  !  we  have  too  much  of  this  corrupting  example 
among  us  ;  and  many  parents  who  have  had  childreji 
baptized  here,  have  much  to  answer  for,  in  this  respect! 
The  parent,  who  has  his  children  baptized,  ensjages  to 
set  before  them  an  example  w  orthy  of  their  imitation  ; 
and  to  say  to  them,  as.Paul  did  to  the  Corinthians — ‘‘•‘Be 
ye  followers  of  me  as  I  also  amof  Christ.”  1  Cor.  vi.  1. 
— God  give  you  grace  so  to  do  !” 


and  Stand,  of  the  Assoc.  Ref.  Church.— New-York: 
1799,  p.  571. 

fGen.  xviii.  19. 
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The  church  to  which  he  refers,  binding  pareuL- 
by  solemn  vow,  to  the  performance  of  family  worship^ 
il>orni(ig  and  evening,  is  the  Reformed  Presbyteriin, 
and  the  practice  is  universal,  in  their  congregations  io 
Britain  ancT  America.  No  person  known  to  neglect  thij 
duty  is  admitted  to  sealing  ordinances,  and  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  it  is  practised  universally  among 
tiiem.  In<leed  we  are  free  to  assert  th..t  the  fault  of 
neglecting  this  duty  to  so  lamentable  an  extent,  by  the 
professors  of  religion,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
charged  to  the  neglect  of  discipline.  We  have  never 
known  an  instance,  in  which  an  applicant  for  the  privil¬ 
eges  of  the  church,  was  prevented  from  entering  by  tho 
gates  into  the  city,  because  this  qualification  was  made 
a  sine  qua  non  of  admission.  We  have  seen  hesitation, 
diffidence^  and  faultering  steps, but  no  instance  of  draw¬ 
ing  back.  No  one  who  has  the  grace  of  God  in  his 
heart,  and  sufficient  knowledge  to  warrant  admission^ 
will,  if  we  do  not  greatly  err,  draw  back.  But  allow 
diffidence, .worldly  pleas,  &c.  to  be  sufficient  apologies, 
and  you  will  soon  have  the  delinquencies  multiply, 
until,  as  painfully  happens  in  many. congregations,  it 
will  he  more  difficult  to  find  those  by  whom  it  is  prac¬ 
tised,  than  those  by  whotn  it  is  neglected.. 

We  conclude  for  the  present,  with  the  following  ex¬ 
tract.  pp.  171,  173.  : 

FELLOW  PROFESSORS, 


“  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you. 

“Whatever-  impression  these  well-designed  papers 
Biay  make  upon  the  thoughtless  and  profane — 1  calcu¬ 
late  on  your  countenance,  support,  and  prayers,  id 
’bringing  about  a  reformation  in  relation  to  tbe  ordinance 
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desire  to  t^ke  hold  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraliau^, 
which  requires  holiness  of  heart  and  practice  ;  and 
ought,  therefore,  upon  the  first  application,  to  give  evi- 
dence,  that  he  is  prepared  to  make  a  public  profession 
of  religion. 

“  3.  Every  person,  so  making  a  profession  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  neglecting  to  commune,  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner,  as  would  be  considered  necessary, 
if  a  professor  should  be  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
Lord’s  table,  but  neglect  to  otTer  up  his  child  or  children 
in  baptism. 

“  And  now  to  the  God,  that  is  in  convenant  with  hb 
church  and  people, — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost; 
the  God,  into  whose  name  we  have  been  baptized,— 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  the  God  of  salvation, — three 
distinct  and  equally  glorious  persons,  in  one  undivided 
and  all-glorious  Essence, — be  ascribed  equalj  undivid* 
ded^and  eternal  praises. - Amen.” 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  in  our  next  number, 
with  some  notice  of  the  Appendix. 


ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Turks  have  surrendered  Corinth  to  the  Greeks, 
•who  were  every  where  victorious  by  the  last  accounts. 

In  Congress,  there  has  been  much  opposition  to  au¬ 
thorizing  the  President  to  send  an  agent  to  Greece,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  Grecian 
republic,  and  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  independence.  The  measure  will  probably 
fail.  Very  liberal  donations  continue  to  be  made  in 
aid  of  the  Greeks,  throughout  our  country  . 

The  name  lory  in  Great  Britain  was  appropriated  ts 
Chose  who  were  the  friends  of  the  high  prerog'^tivy. 
-and  that  of  whig  to  the  friends  of  the  people. 
know  the  application  of  these  terms  in  the  period'  of  our 
own  revolution.  All  who  professed  to  be  neutral. 
well  as  the  enemies  of  our  independence,  were  veij 
properly  called  Tories.  Verbum  sat. 
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1  Measures  are  now  taking  to  revive  and  place  on  a 
]  respectable  footing  Queens  College  in  New-Brunswick, 

!  (N.  J-)*  ^^his  institution,  which  has  been  for  a  consi- 
;  derable  time  in  a  great  measure  suspended  in  its  opera* 

:  tions,  is  chiefly  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  Re- 
i  formed  Dutch  Church.  We  hope  the  efforts  to  revive 
^  it,  will  prove  successful. 

The  ministers  of  the  American  churches,  many  of 
whom  were  in  formei^  times  instructed  in  foreign  sem¬ 
inaries,  are  now  generally  educated  in  our  own  country. 
A  few  of  those  of  the  Secession  branches  of  the  church, 
received  their  education  in  Britain.  All  the  ministers 
L  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  except  one, 
I  have  been  educated,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
I  United  States. 

CIVIL  STATISTICS - UNITED  STATES. 


White  Population.  Slave  do.  Fr.  Blacks. 


1820. 

3Iaine, 

297,340 

929 

New-Hampshire, 

243,236 

786 

Vermont, 

234,846 

918 

Massachusetts, 

316,419 

6,740 

Rhode-Island, 

79,413 

48 

3,554 

Connecticut, 

267,181 

97 

7,870 

New-York, 

1,332,744 

10,088 

29,279 

New-Jersey, 

257,409 

7,557 

12,460 

Pennsylvania, 

1,017,094 

211 

30,202 

Delaware, 

55,282 

4,509 

12,958 

Maryland,  - 

260,222 

107,398 

39,730  ’ 

District  of  Columbia, 

-  22,614 

6,377 

4,048 

Virginia, 

603,074 

425,153 

36,889 

North  Carolina, 

419,200 

205,017 

14,612 

South  Carolina, 

237,440 

258,475 

6,826 

Georgia, 

189,566 

149,656 

1,763 

-Mabama, 

85,451 

41,879 

571 

Mississippi, 

Cjuisian  i, 

-  42,176 

32.814 

4,58 

.73,383 

69',064 

10,476 

Tenne.'^see, 

339,925 

80,097 

2,7.39 

Kentucky,  - 

434,644 

126,732 

2,759 
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Items  of  IntelKgen^. 

White  Population.  Slave  do.  Ft.  Blaek^^ 
Ohio,  -  .  . 

Indiana, 

Illinois,  -  > 

o  .  I  Missouri,  - 
E  \  Michigan, 

^  ^  t  Arkansas,  - 

Turkey. — The  number  of  Greeks  in  Turkey,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  7,000,000.  Turks,  16,000,000. 

Ireland. — 1,000,000  Protestants.  Papists,  6,000,000. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  STATISTICS. - NEW-ENGLAND. 


576,572 

145,758 

190 

53,788 

917 

4^ 

55,988 

10,222 

347| 

8,591 

12,576 

1,617 

% 

Con^re^ationalists. 

o  o 

Baptists. 

Cong. 

Min. 

Cong. 

Mm.. 

Maine, 

116 

96 

174 

127 

Nfew-Hampshire, 

154 

99 

46 

36 

Vermont,  - 

180 

83 

125 

93 

Massachusetts, 

394 

364 

111 

102 

Connecticut,  - 

212 

187 

Cl 

60 

Uhode-lslund, 

12 

— 

55 

39 

1078 

829 

570 

457 

There  are  In  New-Englaod  100  Episcopal  congrega¬ 
tions — ^100  Christ-ian  congregations  (they  are  illiterate 
Ariaii  Baptists,) — 21,926  Methodist  members. 

StudenU. 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  114 
Dutch  Reformed  Do.  Brunswick,  -  -  26 

There  are  about  10  Presbyterian  congregations  to 
one  Dutch  Reformed.  The  proportion  of  Students  ot 
Theology  is  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the 
])opulation  of  Orange  and  Rockland  counties,  in  Nen- 
York,  attend  church,  in  all  the  denominations,  though 
few  counties  in  the  State  have  more  churches  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  inhabitants.  The  number  ot 
gospel  hearers  is  increasing  considerably. 


